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i  4  HP  HE  great,  dominant  problem  in  the  South  is  a 
JL  system  of  farming  which  will  produce  the  great- 
est and  most  dependable  continuous  profit  to  those  who 
till  the  soil — the  real  farmer  *  *  *.  The  South  must 
produce  its  own  food  and  feed  *  *  *.  It  can  not 
afford  to  buy  these  and  pay  tribute  to  any  other  sec- 
tion *  *.  If  we  have  learned  anything  surely  we 
have  learned  that  a  large  acreage  in  a  good  year  brings 
a  heavy  crop  and  finally  results  in  a  lower  price  *  *. 
If  the  acreage  in  cotton  is  increased  it  must  be  done  at 
the  sacrifice  of  food  and  feed  crops,  or  with  increased 
labor." 


SAFE  FARMING  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  IN  1920. 


The  problems  of  peace  are  no  less  complex  and  hard  to  solve  than 
those  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulties  of  the  years  1919 
and  1920  are  greater  than  those  of  1918.  In  1918  we  had  a  single 
problem  before  us,  namely,  What  shall  we  do  in  order  to  win  the 
war?  But  peace  has  brought  disturbing  economic  conditions,  un- 
certainty, and  business  apprehension,  making  the  task  of  steering 
a  safe  course  exceedingly  difficult  and  the  problem  very  complex. 
The  great,  dominant  problem  in  the  South  is  a  system  of  farming 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  and  most  dependable  continuous 
profit  to  those  who  till  the  soil,  the  real  farmers.  The  speculative 
profit  which  comes  from  gambling  upon  an  uncertain  future  market 
has  never  brought  enduring  prosperity.  There  are  three  great 
elements  entering  into  the  situation: 

First.  The  fertility  of  southern  soils  must  not  only  be  maintained 
but  increased. 

Second.  The  South  must  produce  its  own  food  and  feed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  can  not  afford  to  buy  these  and  pay  tribute  to 
any  other  section. 

Third.  The  South  must  have  dependable  farm  products  which  it 
produces  at  a  profit  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  cash. 

THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

During  the  past  year  the  price  of  cotton  has  gone  to  an  abnormal 
figure  when  stated  in  terms  of  money.  The  average  price  on  Decem- 
ber 1  was  35.7  cents  per  pound  for  the  entire  United  States  as  com- 
pared with  a  price  of  27.6  cents  per  pound  for  December  1,  1918. 
This  abnormal  price  results  from  the  world  shortage  of  cotton  con- 
sequent upon  the  wastage  of  four  years  of  war,  coupled  with  four 
successive  bad  seasons  and  consequent  short  crops  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  1919  with  33,960,000  acres  planted  to  cotton  the  country 
produced  11,030,000  bales,  according  to  the  December  estimate; 
with  only  a  little  over  300,000  acres  more  in  1912,  a  good  year,  the 
production  was  13,703,000  bales.  In  1919  there  would  have  been  a 
much  shorter  crop  had  it  not  been  for  the  ending  of  the  drought  in 
west  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  This,  in  a  measure,  offset  the  bad  season 
in  the  territory  farther  east,  where  excessive  rains  and  boll-weevil 
damage  seriously  reduced  the  yield  per  acre.  The  term  "world 
shortage"  is  used.  What  that  means  can  be  expressed  only  in  con- 
jectures. All  figures  would  tend  to  make  farmers  think  the  shortage 
very  material,  but  in  the  face  of  a  real  shortage  there  would  seem  to 
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be  small  reason  for  distressing  drops  in  the  price  paid  to  farmers, 
recently  so  apparent. 

What  are  the  farmers  of  the  cotton  territory  going  to  plan  to  do  in 
1920  ?  We  must  give  thoughtful  attention  to  the  present  situation. 
A  supply  of  cotton  sufficient  to  fairly  meet  the  world  necessity  ought 
to  be  produced,  not  as  a  speculative  venture  but  as  a  piece  of  good, 
sound,  steady  business.  We  have  had  five  short  crops  mainly  due 
to  bad  seasons  and  not  attributable  to  shortage  of  acreage.  To  con- 
tinue to  produce  less  than  is  needed  may  imperil  the  future  supremacy 
of  America  in  cotton  production  by  stimulating  production  in  other 
countries,  but  good  seasons  will  bring  much  larger  crops  on  the  same 
acreage.  The  price,  under  any  circumstances,  ought  to  return  a 
fair  profit  to  the  grower.  All  these  things  must  be  considered.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  safe  to  forget  all  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  the  past  10  years  and  speculate  once  more,  when  the  problems  of 
world  credits  and  finances  are  trembling  in  the  balance,  when  labor 
is  short,  and  food  prices  are  high  ?  Is  it  not  the  wiser  plan  to  stick 
to  a  safe  course  and  continue  the  general  policies  and  practices  which 
have  brought,  results  thus  far  ? 

It  is  conceded  that  the  farmers  of  the  cotton  territory  were  never 
more  prosperous  than  they  are  to-day,  but  to  attribute  that  pros- 
perity entirely  to  the  high  price  of  cotton  is  to  leave  oat  of  considera- 
tion the  most  important  features  of  the  whole  situation. 

All  southerners  and  a  good  many  northern  people  have  heard 
extravagant  stories  regarding  the  fabulous  amounts  of  money  made 
by  farmers  in  the  South.  There  have  probably  been  many  instances 
where  farmers  have  made  considerable  sums  of  money  out  of  their 
cotton  crop  during  1919;  if  such  instances  were  not  in  existence  the 
South  would  be  very  poor,  indeed.  The  very  fact  that  a  thing  is 
worthy  of  comment  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  experience  is  unusual. 
That  a  negro  farmer  should  purchase  a  six-c}rlinder,  high-powered 
automobile  becomes  a  story  to  bandy  from  mouth  to  mouth,  because 
everybody  knows  that  while  the  negro  had  the  money  and  actually 
bought  the  machine,  in  reality  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  But  the 
fact  that  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  the  North  walks  into  a  store  and 
buys  an  $8,000  automobile  creates  no  comment  for  the  simple  reason 
that  everybody  knows  that  that  farmer  could  afford  to  buy  it.  The 
negro  probably  owned  no  land,  had  a  poor  house,  had  no  live  stock, 
and  had  no  capital  behind  him.  The  northern  farmer  owns  rich  land, 
has  as  fine  a  house  as  any  city  man,  modern  machinery,  a  well-stocked 
farm,  and  everything  that  a  man's  heart  might  desire.  The  com- 
parison presents  exactly  what  the  situation  is.  The  saddest  feature 
of  good  prices  is  the  unwise  and  wasteful  spending  of  the  money 
which  might  have  gone  into  land,  stock,  tools,  and,  above  all,  better 
homes. 


The  greatest  contribution  to  the  present  financial  situation  in 
cotton  territory  is  the  fact  that  the  South  has  produced  more  of  its 
food  and  feed  since  1914  than  it  ever  produced  before.  Food  and 
feed  have  been  high,  but  the  South  has  not  had  to  buy  so  much  of 
these  things,  and  therefore  has  kept  more  of  its  money  at  home  than 
ever  before.  To  hear  some  people  talk  you  would  think  that  the 
cotton  farmer  was  the  only  rich  farmer  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  by  no  means  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  in  the  great 
Middle  Western  States  have  increased  in  wealth  far  more  rapidly. 

Bank  deposits  might  be  considered  an  index  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. In  no  case  did  the  bank  deposits  of  any  of  the  cotton  States, 
except  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  equal  the  bank  deposits  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
or  Ohio,  according  to  the  last  available  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  issued  in  June,  1919.  The  total  bank  deposits  of  the 
11  cotton  States,  according  to  that  report,  were  51,269,061,000.  On 
the  same  date  the  bank  deposits  of  the  6  States  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  amounted  to 
51,376,694,000.  If  we  drop  Kansas  and  retain  only  the  5  States  we 
have  only  about  $30,000  less  than  the  entire  cotton  region. 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  FARM. 

The  truest  test  of  value  is  not  the  money  equivalent  per  pound  but 
the  net  value  of  production  per  farm.  In  other  words,  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  farmer  is  the  only  true  index  of  success.  It  is  impossible 
to  present  here  any  evidence  of  relative  net  value  per  acre  or  per 
farm.  However,  it  is  possible  to  present  some  very  interesting 
figures  on  the  approximate  total  average  value  of  cotton  production 
per  farm  as  compared  with  the  total  average  value  of  production  per 
farm  of  wheat  and  corn.  For  this  comparison  let  us  choose  three  or 
four  cotton  States  and  a  like  number  of  corn-producing  and  wheat- 
producing  States.  The  farmer  in  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  culti- 
vates less  than  one-half  as  many  acres  in  cotton  per  farm  as  the 
Kansas  farmer  does  in  wheat  or  the  Iowa  or  Nebraska  farmer  in 
corn.  Referring  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  if  we  take  the  value 
of  production  per  acre  and  multiply  it  by  the  average  number  of 
acres  of  the  crop  per  farm,  we  find  that  the  apparent  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  cotton  farmer  entirely  disappears;  first,  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  production  due  to  fertilizer,  hand  labor,  and  high-priced 
supplies;  and,  second,  the  relative  smaller  acreage  per  farm.  The 
figures  in  the  following  table  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  relative  relation  and  total  production  per  farm  of  these  different 
crops.  In  reading  the  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  of  all  the 
general  farm  crops,  with  the  possible  exception  of  tobacco,  cotton 
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requires  the  greatest  amount  of  hand  labor.  Until  machinery  is 
provided  for  chopping  and  for  picking  cotton,  these  heavy  items  of 
cost  must  be  reflected  in  the  price. 

Average  value  production  per  farm  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn. 


State. 

Crop. 

Yield  per  acre,  1918.1 

Average 

acres  per 

farm.2 

Value  per 
acre, 
1918.1 

Value  per 
farm. ^ 

South  Carolina 

Cotton 

.  do 

17.20 
18.30 
13.04 
26.80 
40.70 
24.30 
104.00 
48.07 
23.70 
53.60 

*64.  S6 
51.70 
43.09 
31.02 
28.  06 
42.  .84 
26.39 
43.92 
39.27 
22.66 

94tt.  11 

.  do..., 

...do 

831  34 

Wheat 

....do 

2J  .3  bushels 

1041  01 

North  Dakota 

...do 

13  bushels 

Iowa 

Corn 

do 

do 

36  bushels 

2  111.  13 

Indiana 

33  bushels 

'  932.  70 

Nebraska 

17.7  bushels 

1,214.57 

1  Crop  Reporter  for  December,  1918. 

*  Found  by  dividing  total  acres  in  1918  by  number  of  farms  in  State  as  shown  by  the  last  census. 

3  Found  by  multiplying  average  acres  per  farm  by  value  per  acre. 

From  July,  1913,  to  September,  1919,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the 
wholesale  price  of  cotton  increased  143  per  cent,  cotton  yarn  167 
per  cent,  brown  sheeting  206.9  per  cent,  bleached  muslin  258.5  per 
cent,  wool  158.6  per  cent,  bacon  115  per  cent,  hams  109  per  cent, 
lard  146  per  cent,  salt  pork  123  per  cent,  eggs  102  per  cent,  milk 
114  per  cent,  corn  148.5  per  cent,  cornmeal  103.3  per  cent,  wheat 
flour  153.5  per  cent,  rice  149  per  cent,  white  potatoes  155  per  cent, 
sugar  104  per  cent,  men's  welt  shoes  149  per  cent,  and  women's 
welt  shoes  210.3  per  cent.  Before  the  farmer  decides  that  the  high 
price  of  cotton  will  warrant  his  planting  the  entire  acreage  to  that 
•crop  to  the  neglect  of  all  else,  he  had  better  make  a  pretty  thorough 
examination  of  the  retail  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  at  the  place 
where  he  must  purchase  them  during  the  next  year  if  he  fails  to 
produce  them  on  his  own  farm. 

The  labor  shortage  on  farms  is  not  only  evident  in  the  Southern 
States  but  extends  through  the  Northern  States  as  well. 

If  we  have  learned  anything,  surely  wTe  have  learned  that  a  large 
acreage  in  a  good  year  brings  a  heavy  crop  and  generally  results  in 
a  lower  price;  and  if  we  know  anything  at  all  we  surely  know  that 
the  present  situation  is  due  to  the  wastage  of  war  and  to  four  suc- 
cessive short  crops.  The  country  never  experienced  such  a  condi- 
tion in  its  history.  If  the  acreage  in  cotton  is  increased  it  must  be 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  food  and  feed  crops,  or  with  increased  labor. 
The  experiences  of  1919  ought  to  teach  southern  cotton  farmers  that 
they  can  not  handle,  with  their  present  supply  of  labor,  an  increased 
acreage  in  cotton;  the  labor  is  not  there.  Under  such  circumstances 
what   is   the   best   plan   to   pursue  \     Shall   we   increase   acreage  in 


cotton  and  therefore  reduce  acreage  in  food  and  feed  crops,  or  shall 
we  plan  as  far  as  possible  to  maintain  last  year's  acreage  of  both 
cotton  and  food  and  feed  crops  and  rely  upon  a  good  season  to  increase 
production  ? 

In  the  circular  on  "Safe  Farming  in  the  Southern  States  in  1919," 
on  page  5,  was  presented  a  table  showing  the  relative  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  as  compared  with  other  crops  in  the  11  cotton  States, 
1910-1918.  The  same  table  is  here  presented  with  the  figures  for 
1919  added.  Although  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  cotton  has 
increased  nearly  30  per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  other 
crops  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop.  No  figures  arc 
here  presented  to  show  the  value  of  live-stock  production.  Without 
these  other  crops  and  live  stock  there  Would  be  a  different  story  to 
tell  in  the  cotton  States. 


Estimated  value  of  crops  in  eleven  cotton  producing  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  1910  to  1919. 

COTTON  COMPARED  WITH  12  OTHER  CROPS. 


Year. 

Value  of  13 

crops,!  cotton 

included. 

Value  of  cotton 

crop,  lint  only 

(U.  S.). 

Value  of  12 

crops,  col  t  on 
excluded. 

1910 

$1,444,302,000 
1,338,496,000 
1,483,704,000 
1,615,996,000 
1,284,600,000 
1,458,221,000 
2,153,406,000 
3,155,681,000 
3,262,617,000 
4,086,299,000 

§820,407,000 

687, 888, 000 

817,055,000 

862,708,000 

549,036,000 

631,460,000 

1,122,295,000 

1,566,198,000 

1,616,207,000 

1,967,143,000 

S623, 895, 000 
650, 608, 000 
666, 649, 000 
753,288,000 
735,564,000 
826  761  000 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 . . : 

1916 

1,031,  111)  000 
1, 589, 493, 000 
1,646,410,000 
2,164,331,000 

19172 

19182 

19198 

COTTON  COMPARED  WITH  ALL  CROPS. 


Year. 

Value  of  all 

crops,  cotton 

included. 

Value  of  cotton 
crop,  lint  and 
seed(U.  S.). 

Value  of  all 

crops,  cotton 

excluded. 

1914 

81,698,583,000 
1,922,889,000 
2, 835, 713, 000 
4,182,612,000 
4, 346, 181, 000 
5,370,178,000 

$677,986,000 
799,360,000 
1, 381, 365, 000 
1,894,876,000 
1,956,207,000 
2,353,193,000 

§1,020,597,000 
1, 123, 529, 000 
1,454,348,000 
2,287,736,000 
2,389,974,000 
3,016,!'S5,000 

1915 

1916 

1917  2 

1918 2 

19193 

i  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tame  hay,  tobacco, 
and  lint  cotton. 
2  December,  1918,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
»  December,  1919,  Crop  Reporter.  0 

All  figures  from  Crop  Report  and  United  States  Census. 

A  SAFE  FARMING  PROGRAM  FOR  1920. 

In  1919  I  said  that  food  plus  cotton  equals  prosperity.  I  wish 
to  assert  at  this  time  that  if  the  southern  farmer  is  in  a  better  financial 
condition  to-day  than  he  has  been  for  some  years  past  it  is  because 
of  a  better  balanced  husbandry  and  the  production  of  more  food  and 
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feed  crops  and  live  stock  as  well  as  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  other 
cash  crops.  The  rule  followed  in  the  South  in  the  last  few  years  is 
still  good.  The  only  safe  plan  for  farmers,  merchants,  and  bankers 
is  to  insist  upon  a  safe  farming  program.  The  American  Cotton 
Association  and  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  two  largest  and  most 
powerful  farmers'  organizations  in  the  cotton  territory,  have  both 
gone  on  record  urging  a  continuation  in  the  cotton  States  of  the 
policy  of  safe  farming  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  recent  years. 
By  safe  farming  is  meant  a  system  which  maintains  soil  fertility, 
produces  the  food  and  feed  for  the  people  and  the  live  stock  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  insure  a  comfortable  surplus,  and  produces 
cotton  as  a  strictly  cash  crop.  Under  such  a  system  there  will  be 
more  than  just  cotton  for  sale  from  the  average  farm.  It  means 
all  that  diversification  means;  it  means  a  well-regulated  and  profit- 
able rotation  of  crops;  it  means  conservation  of  the  soil;  it  means 
improvement  of  seed  and  of  live  stock;  it  means  the  use  of  the 
most  modern  improved  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  to 
lighten  in  every  way  the  labor  upon  the  farm;  and  especially  it 
.means  the  us.e  of  every  American  ingenuity  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction per  man.  Under  such  a  system  all  labor  can  be  utilized 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  and  head  work  and  business  ability 
can  be  made  to  play  their  part  in  making  mere  physical  strength 
increasingly  productive. 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  THE  GREAT  PROBLEM. 

Under  the  present  labor  situation  in  the  South  the  greatest  prob- 
lem's of  the  cotton  producer  are  quality  of  production  and  yield  per 
acre.  Every  man  interested  in  the  cotton  industry  ought  to  be 
interested  in  these  problems.  Farmers  can  not  be  encouraged  to 
grow  improved  varieties  of  cotton  unless  merchants,  bankers,  and 
the  cotton  trade  will  interest  themselves  in  seeing  that  the  farmer 
who  produces  a  good  quality  of  cotton  can  sell  it  on  the  basis  of  that 
quality.  This  is  the  problem:  The  production  of  good  cotton  with 
a  larger  production  per  acre  than  heretofore;  and  the  buying  of 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  its  quality,  including  grade  and  length  and 
strength  of  staple. 

On  page  14  of  this  circular  will  be  found  a  full  tabulated  statement 
of  the  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  by  States,  from 
1870  down  to  date,  taking  "the  10-year  averages.  Most  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  weevil  damage  has  not  been  extensive, 
show  a  steady  though  small  increase  in  production  per  acre.  In 
most  of  the  Southern  States  the  yield  per  acre  during  the  years 
1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1019  have  been  low.  The  yield  of  the 
entire  cotton  belt  for  these  years  has  been  below  the  average.  We 
must  remember  that  during  1915,   1916,   1917,  and  1918  there   was 


a  severe  drought  in  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  which  curtailed 
the  production,  so  that  Texas  produced  an  average  of  1,250,000 
bales  less  in  these  four  years  than  in  the  four  years  previous,  while 
Oklahoma  produced  approximately  250,000  bales  less,  on  an  average, 
in  those  four  years  than  in  the  four  years  previous.  In  the  territory 
east  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
droughts  and  excessive  rains  which  has  held  down  the  production 
per  acre,  and  therefore  the  total  production.  These  four  seasons 
have  been  exceptional  and  unusual.  I  do  not  believe  any  similar 
period  can  be  found  in  cotton  production.  Any  criticism  aimed  at 
southern  cotton  farmers,  based  on  the  figures  of  the  years  since  1914, 
which  fails  to  consider  the  unusual  weather  conditions,  is  not  worth 
while. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  a  number  of  bulletins  dealing  with  the  cost  of  cotton  pro- 
duction. In  one  of  them,  namely,  "A  Farm  Management  Study  in 
Anderson  County,  South  Carolina,"  1  which  is  a  survey  of  farming 
in  that  county,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  farmer  who  produced  less 
than  175  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  on  the  basis  of  average  prices 
prevailing  at  that  time,  failed  to  make  his  cost  of  production  and 
hence  lost  money.  It  requires  but  very  slight  investigation  on  the 
part  of  any  farmer  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  man  who  makes  the 
most  cotton  per  acre  in  his  territory  usually  makes  the  most  money. 
The  difference  between  an  average  of  160  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  and 
an  average  of  from  400  to  500  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  at  present 
cotton  prices,  is  the  difference  between  a  bare  profit  and  a  handsome 
return  for  labor  and  expense.  The  best  way  to  increase  cotton  pro- 
duction is  to  fix  attention  upon  the  problem  of  increasing  soil  fertility, 
the  use  of  better  seed,  better  cultivation,  and  a  larger  yield  per  acre. 
Some  people  are  crying  out  to  the  South  in  alarm  that  the  country 
is  going  to  lose  its  prestige  in  cotton  production.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  this  if  the  fine  intelligence  of  the  southern  cotton  farmers  can 
be  centered  on  the  problem  here  outlined.  Labor  and  land  must  be 
conserved.  To  produce  the  food  and  feed  necessary  to  supply  the 
people  and  live  stock,  to  operate  a  system  of  crop  rotation  necessary 
to  build  up  soil  fertility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  cotton  to 
meet  the  market  needs  of  the  world,  and  do  it  economically,  requires 
that  we  produce  cotton  on  an  acreage  better  tended  and  more  intelli- 
gently directed,  and  therefore,  produce  more  per  acre. 


RICE  FARMING. 


In  rice-producing  areas  it  is  wise  again  to  give  consideration  to 
diversification.  Under  abnormal  prices  there  is  danger.  Great 
prosperity  tends  to  dull  the  sense  of  the  value  of  a  long-time  plan. 


i  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  651. 
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The  introduction  of  live  stock  and  other  food  and  feed  crops  as  a 
part  of  the  farm  plan  of  every  rice  farmer  is  important  for  the  future 
security  of  the  industry.  Rice  farmers  are  pretty  well  organized 
and  have  their  marketing  facilities  well  in  hand.  Increased  acreage 
might  be  warranted  by  bringing  in  new  land  as  farms  if  the  dangers 
of  single-cropping,  both  as  to  soil  fertility  and  market  conditions, 
can  be  avoided  by  more  live  stock  and  forage  crops.  The  whole 
future  of  rice  production  needs  careful  study. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  STILL  IMPORTANT. 

Not  only  is  the  food  problem  still  a  paramount  problem  and  the 
hunger  of  the  world  still  unappeased,  but  especially  are  we  going  into 
an  era  of  uncertainties.  No  one  knows  just  what  the  future  holds  for 
us.  No  man  is  wise  enough  to  predict  with  accuracy  whether  prices 
will  be  maintained  or  not.  He  is  a  very  unwise  man.  therefore,  who 
makes  up  his  mind  to  speculate  at  such  a  time.  The  safest  course 
is  to  secure  first  the  living  of  the  people  and  then  a  constant  and  well- 
equalized  production  which  will  be  the  surest  guaranty  of  prosperity. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SAFE  FARMING  PROGRAM. 

For  the  sake  of  considering  the  items  carefully,  let  us  repeat  a 
safe  farming  program.     It  consists  of : 

(1)  A  good  home  garden  for  every  farm  family  and  every  town  and  village  family 
in  the  South  to  supply  the  home  needs  for  the  maximum  number  of  days  in  the  year, 
with  a  sufficient  surplus  to  be  canned,  stored,  or  dried  for  future  use.  In  this  home 
garden  should  be  included  an  ample  supply  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  for  home  use. 
On  every  farm  where  possible  there  should  be  a  small  patch  of  either  cane  or  sweet 
sorghum  to  produce  the  home  supply  of  sirup.  The  production  of  honey  for  home  use 
should  be  stimulated. 

(2)  The  production  of  corn  on  southern  farms  should  be  fully  maintained  and  the 
acreage  increased  on  all  farms  and  in  all  sections  which  do  not  now  produce  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  home  use,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below.  Corn  is  the  main  de- 
pendence of  the  South  for  food  and  feed.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  acreage 
for  some  years  past  (see  table,  p.  15).  An  increase  necessary  to  insure  a  sufficient 
supply  for  feed  for  the  increased  live  stock  as  well  as  for  food  for  the  people  should 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

Grain  sorghums:  Iu  connection  with  corn  production  we  should  consider  the  grain 
sorghums.  It  ought  to  be  pretty  clear  to  farmers  in  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  that 
corn  is  an  unsafe  crop  on  most  of  the  lands  in  that  territory.  In  all  of  the  drier  sections 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  grain  sorghums  should  be  the  main  dependable  food  and 
feed  crop.  The  planting  of  corn  in  west  Texas  and  Oklahoma  should  be  abandoned 
except  on  land  which  produced  a  fair  return  of  sound  corD  in  1918.  If  there  is  any 
increase  in  corn  acreage  in  either  Texas  or  Oklahoma  it  should  be  in  the  extreme 
eastern  section  of  both  States.  The  need  for  grain  for  food  and  feed  should  be  met  by 
production  of  grain  sorghums. 

(3)  Small  grain  such  as  wheat,  rye,  and  oals  is  an  imoprtant  part  of  our  southern 
agriculture.  Since  these  grains  are  fall  seeded  no  consideration  need  be  given  to  the 
acreage  now  except  the  kind  of  crops  to  follow  after  harvest.  Rice  production  is 
mentioned  above. 
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(4)  The  production  of  hay  and  forage  crops  necessary  to  supply  amply  the  live  stock 
on  the  farms  of  the  South  for  one  year,  with  an  excess  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  for 
city  and  town  consumption,  should  be  a  part  of  the  program  throughout  the  entire 
territory.  In  planting  for  hay  and  forage  production  special  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  summer  legumes,  velvet  beans,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  peanuts. 

Wherever  they  grow  successfully  an  increased  acreage  in  velvet  beans  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  south  Arkansas 
and  south  and  east  Texas  is  advisable  not  only  for  production  of  hay  and  forage  but 
for  the  .improvement  of  the  soil.  If  not  a  single  bean  is  harvested  except  for  seed, 
the  farmer  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  land  for  another 
year.    This  crop  also  requires  practically  no  extra  work,  as  it  is  raised  in  the  corn. 

Soy  beans  ought  to  be  grown  in  all  territory  where  they  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  a  success,  especially  for  hog  production.  In  many  sections  this  crop  has  proven 
more  advantageous  for  hog  production  than  either  peanuts  or  cowpeas. 

Cowpeas  should  be  planted  in  the  corn  or  after  small  grain,  both  for  seed  and  for 
hay,  especially  in  the  territory  where  velvet  beans  can  not  be  grown. 

The  peanut  is  an  important  crop  in  the  South.  The  acreage  and  total  yield  in  1919 
was  less  than  either  1917  or  1918.  Where  the  success  of  the  crop  has  been  demon- 
strated, it  may  well  form  an  important  item  in  plans  for  hog  production.  Whether 
it  should  be  the  sole  dependence  may  well  be  seriously  questioned.  Farmers  in 
peanut  territory  who  have  not  tried  the  crop  should  do  so.  As  a  commercial  crop 
or  sale  in  the  market,  farmers  are  advised  not  to  speculate  but  to  plant  only  as  they 
find  established  markets  at  fair  prices.  Commercial  peanut  growing  should  be  ap- 
proached with  caution. 

Acreage  in  clover  and  alfalfa  is  generally  a  matter  for  the  fall  seeding  program,  but 
no  plan  is  complete  for  the  year  without  these  valuable  crops  for  soil  improvement, 
or  grazing,  and  for  hay.  In  all  sections  where  these  crops  succeed  they  should  form 
a  part  of  the  crop  rotation. 

(5)  The  South  should  maintain  its  production  of  meat  and  increase  its  production 
of  eggs  and  milk.     The  production  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry  is  now  on  the  increase. 

With  the  abundance  of  roughage  available  at  all  times,  with  the  possibility  of  from 
two  to  three  crops  on  the  same  land  each  year,  with  the  diversity  of  crops,  especially 
legumes,  which  can  be  produced  for  feeding  purposes,  and  with  its  large  production 
of  concentrates  such  as  cotton  seed,  velvet  beans,  peanut,  and  soy-bean  meal,  the 
South  should  place  live  stock  as  a  permanent  part  of  its  agricultural  program  under 
any  and  all  circumstances. 

The  year  1920  will  be  a  critical  year  in  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  South.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  but  now  the  market  has 
dropped  and  the  real  test  comes.  This  is  no  time  to  go  out  of  the  live-stock  business. 
With  a  wonderful  record  of  nine  grand  championships  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  December,  1919,  the  South  would  be  foolhardy  to  throw 
away  her  experience,  her  education,  and  her  resources  in  fine  breeding  stock.  The 
Middle  Western  States  produce  live  stock  whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  In  a  word, 
they  never  go  out  of  the  business,  though  they  naturally  increase  under  the  advancing 
prices  and  decrease  under  falling  prices.  The  farmers  there  are  richer  than  the  cot- 
ton farmers.  What  we  in  the  cotton  territory  need  to  learn  is  to  quit  jumping  from 
one  thing  to  another,  devise  a  good  system  and  stick  to  it.  Live  stock  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  a  good  system.  Milk,  meat,  and  eggs  are  necessary  for  life  and  good 
health;  manure  will  help  in  our  great  soil  fertility  problem.  We  can  produce  live 
stock  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  at  a  profit  even  under  present  conditions.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  dairying,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  a  permanent  part  of 
southern  agriculture.  We  have  much  to  learn,  especially  in  methods  of  feeding  and 
marketing.  We  can  never  lead  in  this  great  industry  unless  we  produce  a  high-class 
product  and  so  regulate  our  marketing  that  we  avoid  glutting  the  market  at  par- 
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ticular  seasons  of  the  year.  This  requires  careful  planning  of  the  cropping  system 
in  order  that  there  may  be  an  increase  in  feed  crops  and  forage  necessary  to  supply 
the  increased  live  stock.  Hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry  should  be  a  part  of  every  farm 
plan.  More  careful  feeding,  breeding,  and  selection  should  be  the  rule,  and  the 
development  of  cooperative  marketing  in  carload  lots  should  be  carefully  fostered. 
Especially  in  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  regions  live  stock  should  be  a 
source  of  cash  income  to  the  farm  in  addition  to  the  main  crop. 

As  milk  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  human  food,  the  South  not 
only  needs  to  develop  the  dairy  industry,  but  should  increase  the  number  of  milch 
cows  so  that  there  may  be  a  minimum  of  two  for  each  farm  family.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  the  extra  milk  will  bring  a  cash  revenue  much 
needed  by  the  farmer. 

(6)  The  South  has  four  great  cash  crops  which  ire  limited  to  definite  areas,  namely, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar  cane.  In  the  development  of  a  sound,  enduring,  and 
profitable  agriculture  the  same  general  principles  should  be  followed  with  regard  to 
each  of  these  crops.     These  principles  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  cropping  system  which  will  maintain  and  build  up  soil  fertili  ty. 

(b)  The  farm  as  nearly  as  possible  self-supporting  by  producing  the  food  for  the 
family  and  the  feed  for  the  live  stock. 

(c)  When  the  necessities  of  life  have  bee1""  amply  proviaed  for,  produce  these 
splendid  crops  as  a  source  of  casn  income  for  the  farm. 

(d)  For  safety's  sake  we  should  not  pin  our  faith  entirely  to  one  product.  The 
cash  income  of  the  farm  should  be  derived  from  a  number  of  well- selected  products. 

Cotton:  What  are  we  to  say  about  the  relative  acreage  in  cotton?  The  situation 
has  been  discussed  in  a  general  way.  Now  Me  are  down  to  each  man's  problem  on 
his  own  farm.  Generally  speaking,  labor  is  the  limiting  factor.  How  much  land  can 
you  handle?  With  the  labor  available  let  us  provide  for  the  necessities  of  life,  for 
food  and  feed;  for  saving  and  building  up  soil  fertility;  let  us  put  a  good  anchor  of 
surplus  products  to  windward  for  fear  of  a  bad  season  or  a  failure  of  foreign  markets 
or  credits,  and  then  let  us  put  in  as  large  an  acreage  in  cotton  as  our  labor  ard  land 
will  permit  us  to  handle  as  a  part  of  the  general  farming  system.  Remember  that 
production  per  acre  is  more  important  than  mere  number  of  acres.  Ten  bales  from 
15  acres  will  pay  better  tnan  10  bales  from  30  acres  arywhere  in  the  Sou  tn.  the  other 
15  can  produce  the  food  and  feea  and  the  legumes  can  add  to  their  fertility  for  next 
year. 

Tnere  is  no  thought  that  cotton  acreage  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  only  thnt  the  lure 
of  price  should  not  blina  our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  food  and  feed.  Tne  purpose  now 
is  mainly  not  to  reduce  the  acreage  in  food  and  feed  crops.  If  we  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  life  and  a  well-balanced  husbandry,  the  production  of  cotton  can  be 
sustained  in  a  good  season  and  the  prosperity  of  the  South  assured. 

Tobacco:  The  safeguarding  of  the  interest  of  the  farmer  by  sufficient  diversity  to 
maintain  soil  fertility  and  produce  the  food  and  feed  in  ample  quantities,  with  a  source 
of  income  more  diversified  than  the  tobacco  crop  alone,  are  matters  of  primary  con- 
sideration. 

"Rice:  In  the  rice  areas  the  principles  laid  down  for  cotton  production  should  have 
a  very  strong  bearing.  The  main  consideration  should  be  the  orderly  and  sound  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  on  a  safe  basis. 

Sugar  cane:  Economic  live-stock  production  should  be  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida. 

(7)  The  excess  products  of  the  farm  outside  of  the  main  cash  crop  should  be  sold  or 
exchanged  to  meet  the  living  expenses  of  the  family.  A  surplus  of  hogs,  eggs, 
poultry,  corn,  hay,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  and  such  other  farm  products  as  are  adapted 
to  soil  and  markets  should  be  produced  for  sale  in  limited  quantities,  besides  the 
production  of  the  main  staple  crop.  A  cash  income  throughout  the  year,  a  cash 
business  instead  of  a  credit  business,  and  a  bank  account  should  be  the  aim. 


SPRING   PLANTING. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  cooperating  have  established  a  cooperative  extension 
service  in  each  of  the  Southern  States  and  have  county  agents  and 
county  home-demonstration  agents  in  the  majority  of  the  counties. 
This  system  is  familiar  to  the  vast  majority  of  farm  families. 

Every  prompting  of  caution  and  safety  should  warrant  a  most 
intimate  attention  to  this  problem  of  a  safe  plan  for  the  year  1920. 
Each  State  has  prepared  a  program  for  the  orderly  development  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  State  on  a  sound  basis.  These  programs  are 
based  on  the  thought  that  farming  must  pay,  that  it  must  be  safe 
under  all  conditions,  and  that  sound  agricultural  practice  must  be 
continued.  By  repeated  consultations  it  is  evident  that  the  State 
programs  will  be  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  general  principles 
of  safe  farming  as  repeated  for  some  years  past  by  the  States  in 
cooperation  with  the  department. 

Organizations  have  been  created  in  practically  every  county  to 
cooperate  with  the  county  agent  in  carrying  on  this  great  campaign. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  will  be  able  to  lay 
before  the  farmers  in  each  community  all  available  facts  and  assist 
them  in  getting  together  in  community  meetings  to  consider  then- 
own  needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  adopting  such  plans 
as^  will  best  enable  them  to  safeguard  their  own  interests  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  world.  Farmers' 
organizations  are  working  diligently  along  the  same  line.  Let  us  all 
cooperate  in  this  big  undertaking. 

The  main  cash  crop  of  the  South  should  be  produced  economically 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  do  this  the  department  has 
advocated  for  some  years  past  the  balancing  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
South  by  gradually  and  cautiously  increasing  the  food  and  feed  crops 
so  as  to  supply  the  people  of  the  South  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
food  produced  upon  the  farms  of  the  South.  To  safeguard  its  increas- 
ing live  stock  most  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  this  whole 
problem  of  food  and  feed  production.  The  southern  farmer  should 
bear  in  mind  the  demoralization  that  might  result  if  a  largely  increased 
acreage  were  planted  to  cotton  if  weather  conditions  should  be  favor- 
able and  a  very  large  crop  should  be  secured.  Market  conditions 
would  be  upset  and  exchange  values  unbalanced. 

Safe  farming  and  a  well-balanced  agriculture  will  be  the  surest 
guaranty  of  prosperity  for  the  year  1920. 
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Annual  acre  yields  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  1909-1919. 
[In  pounds  of  lint  cotton.] 


State. 

19091 

19101 

19111 

19121 

19131 

1914  1 

1915  1 

19101 

1917' 

1918  2 

1919  2 

142 
153 
110 
184 
130 
157 
210 
147 
210 
158 
125 
190 
271 

160 
175 
110 
173 
120 
182 
227 
200 
216 
207 
145 
212 
285 
335 

204 
190 
130 
240 
170 
172 
315 
160 
280 
257 
186 
330 
360 
390 

172 
190 
113 
159 
193 
173 
•  267 
183 
209 
169 
206 
250 
260 
450 

190 
205 
150 
208 
170 
204 
239 
132 
235 
210 
150 
240 
286 
500 

209 
196 
175 
239 
165 
195 
290 
212 
255 
200 
184 
265 
270 
500 

146 
180 
120 
189 
165 
167 
260 
162 
215 
188 
147 
225 
240 
380 

79 
209 
105 
165 
170 
125 
215 
154 
160 
206 
157 
310 
225 
400 

125 
170 
100 
173 
210 
155 
194 
165 
208 
130 
135 
180 
190 
242 
285 
175 

149 
158 

85 
190 
167 
187 
268 

92 
250 
175 
115 
270 
200 
270 
280 
250 

130 

155 

70 

156 

94 

154 

North  Carolina 

266 
190 

South  Carolina 

243 

Tennessee 

184 

Texas 

125 

250 

Missouri 

260 

California 

292 

310 

All  others 

300 

United  States 

154.3 

170.7 

207.7 

190.9 

182.0 

209.2 

170.3 

156.6 

159.7 

159.  G 

158.2 

i  Yearbook  1918.  -  December,  1919,  Crop  Reporter. 

Ten-year  average  acre  yields  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  1870-1918. 1 
[In  pounds  of  lint  cotton.] 


State. 

1870-1879 

1880-1889 

1890-1899 

1900-1909 

1910-1918 

149 
213 
113 
152 
195 
176 
167 

143 
213 
109 
146 
215 
181 
166 

155 
208 
108 
156 
222 
188 
182 
211 
170 
165 
188 
155 
195 

162 
202 
123 
180 
217 
204 
209 
216 
194 
192 
170 
197 
279 

159 

182 

119 

192 

165 

172 

248 

160 

159 
189 
211 
175 
214 

154 
167 
187 
157 
170 

222 

189 

Texas 

154 

247 

Missouri 

260 

385 

Arizona 

All  other 

I 

United  States 

176.5 

169.4 

178.1 

184.7 

175  7 

Yearbooks  1911  and  1918. 
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Acreage  and  production  of  cotton  and  other  crops  'in  the  South,  1909-1919. 

COTTON. 

[Acreage  (thousands  of  acres),  in  heavy  figures;  production  (thousands  of  500-pound  hales,  excluding 

linters),  in  light  figures.] 


State. 


Alabama 

A rkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina . 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Allother 


1909       1910       1911 


1,194 

2,238 

821 

257 

59 

4,873 

1,767 

975 

246 

3,317 

1.263 

1,478 

706 

2,204 

923 

2,534 

1, 164 

765 

332' 

10,060 

3.049 


15 
100 

60 
9 
10 


4,017 

1,716 
2,363 

939 

308 

83 

5,504 

2,769 
1,075 

385 
3,340 

1,204 
1,624 

1,076 
3,050 

1,022 

2,800 

1,649, 

837 

450 

10,9431 

4,256 

43 

30 

129! 

97, 

12! 

17 


1912 


3,730 

1,342 
1,991 

792 
224 

53 
5,335 

1,777 

929 

376 

2,889 

1,046 

1,545 

866 

2,665 

1.021 

2,695 

1,182 

783 

277 

11,338 

4,880 

47 

24 


1913 


3,760 

1,495 

2,502 

1,073 

188 

59 

5,318 

2, 317 

1,244 

444 

3,067 

1,311 

1,576 

793 

3,009 

840 

2,790 

1,378 

865 

379 

12,597 

3,945 

47 

23 

112 

67 

14 

32 


1914 


4,007 

1,751 

2,480 

1,016 

221 

81 

5,433 

2,718 

1,299 

449 

3,054 

1,246 

1,527 

931 

2,847 

1,262 

2,861 

1,534 

915 

384 

11,931 

4,592 

45 

25 

145 

82 

67 

64 


1915 


United  States . 


.  3I),938  32,403  36,045  34,283  37,089|  36,832  31,412 

10,005    11,609    15,693    13, 703 1  14,156    16,135    11,192 


3,340| 

1,021 
2,170 

816 

193 

48 

4,825 

1,909 

990 

341 

2,735 

954 

1,282 

699 

1,895 

640 

2,516 

1,134 

772 

303 

10,510 

3,227 

34 

16 

96 

48 

54 

36 


1916 


3,225 

533 

2,600 

1,134 

191 

41 

5,277 

1,821 

1,250 

443 

3,110 

812 

1,451 

655 

2,562 

823 

2,780 

932 

887 

382 

11,400 

3,726 

42 

27 

133 

63 

77 

58 


1917      1918  i 


1,977 

518 
2,740 

974 

183 

38 

5,195 

1,884 
1,454 

639 

2,788 

905 

1,515 

618 

2,783 

959 

2,837 

1,237 

882 

240 

11,092 

3,125 

50 

19 

153 

61 

192 

85 


1919  1 


2,570 

801 
2,991 

987 

167 

29 

5.341 

2,122 

1,683 

588 
3,138 
1,226 
1,600 

898 
2,998 

3,001 

1,570 
902 

330 
11,233 

2,6971 

44 

25 

1481 

62; 

280 

129 


2,621 

715 

2,568 

830 
117 

•  17 
5,288 
1.730 
1,582 

300 
2.950 

946 
1,568 

875 
2,341 

930 
2,881 
1,475 

775 

298 

10,346 

2,  700 

4  2 
22 

111 
60 

294 

184 


34,985  33,841  36,008i  33,344 
11,450   11,302   12,04l|  11,030 


CORN. 
[Acreage  (thousands  of  acres)  in  heavy  figures;  production  (thousands  of  bushels)  in  light  figures. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 
Tenne 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total... 


Total,  excluding  Kj 
Md.,Va.,andW.\ 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 1 

1919' 

2,573 

2,850 

3,000    3,150 

3.200 

3,264 

3,900 

3,825 

4,825 

4,378 

4.334 

30, 696 

51,300 

54, 000 

54,  ISO 

55, 300 

55, 488 

66, 300 

47,812 

77, 200 

63,919 

62,843 

2.277 

2,390 

2,390 

2,475 

2.475     2,400 

2,700 

2,550 

2,674 

2,700 

2.707 

37,610 

57,360 

49, 712 

50, 490 

47,025;  42,000 

62,100 

45, 135 

64.176 

35, 100 

48,  726 

606 

630 

636 

655 

675!       700 

800 

820 

'800 

800 

S40 

7,024 

8,190 

9, 286 

8, 515 

10, 125 !  11,200 

12, 000 

12,300 

12, 000 

12,800 

12, 600 

3.383 

3,585 

3.692 

3.910 

4,066 

4,000 

4,330 

4,000 

4,500 

4,590 

4,820 

39,375 

51, 982 

59, 072 

53,958 

63, 023 

56,000 

64, 950 

62, 000 

72, 000 

68, 850 

3,436 

3.500 

3.600 

3,600 

3,650 

3,650 

3,500 

3,400 

3,650 

3.500 

3.300 

83, 348 

101.500 

93. 600  109,  440 

74, 825 

91, 250 

105, 000 

95, 200 

114,975 

91,000 

82,500 

1.591 

1,782 

1.S00 

1.805 

1.900 

2,000 

2,200 

2,134 

1.800 

1,800 

1,850 

26, 010 

42, 055 

33,300 

32, 490 

41,  S00 

38, 600 

45, 100 

44,814 

32, 400 

28,  ,800 

32, 375 

647 

660 

670 

670 

670 

663 

710 

675 

700 

686 

693 

17. 924 

22, 110 

24,  455 

24, 455 

22,110 

24.531 

24,850 

26,  325 

27, 300 

24,010 

28.  113 

2.173 

2,590 

2,850 

3,106 

3,150 

3,150 

3,550 

3,400 

3,786 

3.900 

3. W() 

28,429 

53, 095 

54.150 

56,840 

63,000 

58,  275 

67, 450 

47,600 

77,  613 

66,300 

59, 700 

2.459 

2.650 

2,700 

2,803 

2.835 

2,835 

2,900 

2,600 

2,920 

3,030 

2,904) 

34,083 

49, 290 

49, 680 

51, 106 

55. 282 

57.550 

60,900 

48, 100 

58,  400 

63, 630 

55, 100 

5,914 

5,735 

5,675 

5,448 

4,750 

4,000 

3,800 

3,950 

3,900 

3,100 

3.100 

94,  283 

91.  760 

36, 888 

101,878 

52,  250 

50, 000 

112, 100 

53,325 

33,  150 

23.  250 

74,400 

1,566 

1,707 

1,790 

1,915 

1,975 

1,975 

2.130 

2.065 

2.150 

2,175 

2.340 

20, 872 

31,580 

32,  578 

34,  278 

38,512 

36,  538 

35.  145 

32,008 

40,  850 

36, 975 

37.  1  0 

3,146 

3.400 

3.400 

3,332 

3.350 

3,350 

3.450 

3.000 

3,600 

3.250 

3.250 

67, 682 

88, 060 

91, 120 

88.298 

68, 675 

80,  400 

93, 150 

78,000 

104,400 

7s.  000 

74,750 

5,130 

6,800 

7,300 

7,300 

6,800 

6.400 

7.100 

6,800 

6.000 

O.5O0 

6,760 

75, 499 

140, 0:-0 

69,  350 

153, 300 

163, 200 

124,800 

166,850 

129,200 

75,900 

65,000  202,800 

1,860 

1.960 

1.980 

1.980 

1.980 

1 .921 

2,125 

2.100 

2.100 

1.600      1.600 

38,  295 

49, 9S0 

47,  520 

47,  520 

51, 480 

39,380 

60, 562 

58,800 

541,700 

44,*00i  44,800 

676 

700 

707 

725 

732 

732 

800 

740 

800 

750         735 

17. 119 

18, 200 

IS,  170 

24,  505 

22,692 

22.  ".'2 

25. 200 

22.  :.70 

21.000 

23,250    2!.s:i0 

37,437 

40.939 

42,190  42,879  42,208  41.040 

43.995 

12.059,  45.105 

4-2.759  48,200 

618, 229  856,  542  722, 881(891, 253  829, 359|788,  704 

1,001,1  57 

903,  lvi  871,0 

911,327 

30,808  34.II9'  35.233  35,904  35.1 761  34.074 

36,860 

35.144!  87,856 

36.22:5  3H.SS1 

461,  543664,  752539, 136  685, 333  658,  252)610, 851 

786,045  600,2941648,089 

542,624  730,624 

»  Estimate,  December,  1919,  Crop  Report. 
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Acreage  and  production  of  cotton  and  other  crops  in  the  South,  1909-1919 — Continued. 

WHEAT.i 
[Acreage  (thousands  of  acres),  in  heavy  figures:  production  (thousands  of  bushels),  in  light  figures.] 


State. 


Alabama 

Ark  .nsas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


1909 


1910 


•28 
330 
87 

,  204 


1911 


345 
96 

1,008 


1912 


318 

94 

940 


1913 


32 

374 
101 

1,313 


1914 


31 

403 
125 

1,625 


1915 


100 

1,200 
220 

2,750 


1916    |    19i: 


110 
1,045 

235] 
1,880 


195 

3,120 


1918*     19192 


162  138 

1,  45Si  1, 242 

254  340 

3,018  3,230 


753 
681 

,739 


141 

1,480 
767 

9,818 


145 

1,740 

780 

9,906 


132 

1,228 


6, 860 


140 

1,708 
725 

9,: 


140 

1,694 

760 

12,  540 


9,463    10,510 


5 
502 

3,827 

1,06? 

14,00s 

43 

311 

620 

6,517 
326 

2,561 
693 

8,077 
209 

2,576 


Total 

Total,  excluding  Kv., 
Md.,Va.,andW.Va. 


4,901 

57,477 


2,728 
2s,f,22 


70 

598 

6,817 

1,567 

25,  542 

77 

847 

711 

8,319 

700 

10,500 

748 

9,574 

241 

3.012 


6.274 

88,034 


3,914 

55',  120 


605 

9,378 


108 


1,122 

8,976 

S3 

946 

720, 

8,  2S0! 

700 
6, 580 

750 

9,000 

238 
2,737: 


599 

8,985 

8 

96 

598 

5,322 

1,570 

20, 096 

79 

727 

674 

7,077 

735 

11, 025 

741 

8,596 

233 

3,378 


5,904     6.179 

65,640    74,648 


3.5311    3,920 

34',  6191  46,829 


610 

8,113 

1 

14 

605 

7,078 

1,750 

27,  500 

79 

972 

700 

8,400 

780 

13, 650 

780 

10,608 

235 

3,055 


612 

13, 158 

13 

611 

7,332 

2,525 

47, 975 

80 

920 

720 

11,160 

1,082 

14,086 

779 

11,  296 

236 

3.540 


325 

3,  575 

900 

9,900 


334 


890 

8,010 


244 

2,074 
750 

9,000 


280 

2,  S56 


12,129 


240 

2,520 
1.046 

12,029 


10,  272 

5 

100 

900 

9,  S10 

3.350 

38, 860 

225 

2,430 

860 

9,030 

1,650 

25,  575 

1,230 

16, 974 

300 

4,500 


650 

10,  400 

6 

90! 

870 

9,135 

3.050 

29,  585 

210 

2,226 

830 

7,885 

1,200 

13,200 

1,200! 

15, 240, 

305 

4, 422 


11, 475 

14 

210 

860 

8,600 

3.100 

35,650 

165 

1,732 

500 

4,  600 

1,350 

16,200 

1.200 

15,»;00 

315 

4,410 


732 

11,346 

30 

495 

900 

6,300 

2.611 

32,  899 

205 

2,255 

750 
7,  .500 

900 
9,000 
1.050 
12,600   12 

348 
4,942 


1 


,645 


7,702  10.703 

125,722  134,922 


9,S90    9,461 

100,926113,(01 


4,188 
61,009 


5,315,    7,635 

85, 188'  93,276 


6,845 

68,  854 


790 

,665 
36 
504 
850 
,225 
.760 
,010 
204 
,836 
810 
,290 
,900 
,  350 
060 
,  508 
400 
,400 


9,155  11,574 
106,828  14s,  439 


6.524 

73,116 


6,092     8.278 
65,811  107,837 


OAr 


State. 


1909       1910       1911       1912       1913       1914       1915  1917      1918  2     1919* 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina . 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Total 


Total,  excluding  Kv., 
Md.,  Vu.,  &  W.  v.i.. 


•„'•_).. 
,251 
'107 
.213 

4:> 
606 
412 
.  199 
171 
,40-, 

W 
420 

49 
,161 

97 
,269 
228 

;s  i 

fii>9 
,  (\>  16 
321 
,  7  i"> 

3  12 
,721 

4  10 
,  035 
201 
,884 

101 
,7Z9 


3.510 
50.0 


283 
5, 236 

207 

5,692 

42 

680 

404 
7, 353 

175 

4,375 

36 

774 

47 

1,410 

120 
2,304 

221 
4,022 

699 
25,514 

336 
7,056 

342 
7,  866 

688 
24, 080 

198 
4,356 

110 
2,772 

3. DOS 
103,  190 


5, 434 

205 

4,100 

43 

580 

404 
8,686 

170 

3,128 

40 

840 

46 

1, 242 

130 
2,392 

219 
3,614 

909 
8,181 

345 
7,038 

315 
6,142 

737 
18, 499 

194 
3,8S0 

110 
2,  420 


260 

5, 200 
175 

3, 482 

4f 

740 

364 

150 

4, 035 
34 

707 

45 

1, 350 

113 
1,966 

204 
3,794 

936 
23, 494 

324 
6,966 

258 
5,599 

865 
31,140 

175 
3,885 

111 
3,108 


a:sa 

6,662 

240' 

6, 360 

50 

900 

420 
9,  240 

160 

3,168 

45 

990 

45 

1,260 

140 
2,800 

230 

4,485 

1,030 

18.540 

360 
8,460 

300 

6,300 

1.000 

32. 500 

195 
4,192 

2,  760 


1.150 

76, 176 


4,057 

103,037 


4,655 

108.017 


2.979 
51,847 


3,378 


3,630 


3.576 
90.659 


4.110 

07,  23 


8,580 

260 

6,240 

50 

900 

450 
9,000 

175 

3,675 

70 

1,610 

43 

1,161 

160 
3,680 

250 

4, 

1,100 

30,  250 

375 
7,500 

350 
8, 050 

900 
22, 500 

191 
2,960 

105 
2.100 


600 

11,400 

375 

10, 125 

61 

1,220 

905 

17,648 

250 

6,500 

120 

3, 000 

45 

1,530 

300 

6,450 

350 

8,050 

1,350 

36, 450 

525 

9,9 

357 

8,  746 

1,500 

53.250 

225 

5.  625 

120 

3.  ISO 


4,s<;» 

112,581 


7,088 

183,449 


1,355     6.113 

,1 


600 

10, 500 

350 

7,350 

60 

900 

16, 770 

300 
6,300 

110 

2,090 

46 

1,357 

350 
6.300 

390 
6,8 
1,160 
14.500 

500 
9,000 

260 
.-.  16C 
1.500 
12.  750 

250 
5,  875 

140 
3,220 


6,876 

139,  107 


420 

7, 560 

340 

9,520 

55 

770 

550 
8,S0O 

310 

8,060 

84 

1,873 

47 

1,457 

300 
5.700 

275 
4,400 
1,150 
26,  !"o 

400 
6,000 

290 
7,  250 
1 ,425 
[7,050 

225 
5,  512 

125 
3,375 


428 

8,132 

390 

9,94 

60 

1 ,  080 

550 

11,000 

400 

9.600 

80 

2, 000 

60 

1,9S0 

322 

6,440 

300 

1,300 

31.200 

5(H) 

11,000 

325 

8,1 

1,510 

22.  107 

225 

5.1 

160 
4,320 


6,696 

420 

9,240 

60 

1,140 

540 

10,800 

440 

9,900 

75 

1,650 

65 

1,820 

278 

5,  282 

322 

3.707 

1.500 

19,500 

510 

11,730 

400 

9,200 

2,250 

94,500 

210 

5,280 

190 

4,750 


5.996 

133.777 


6,610 
137,294 


7,662 

25.255 


6,140 


5,289 


5,765     6,727 

110,218  203,505 


»  Acreage  sovm  in  fall  next  preceding. 


Estimate,  December,  1919,  Crop  Report. 
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Acreage  and  production  of  cotton  and  other  crops  in  the  South,  1909-1919 — Continued. 

HAY  (TAME). 
[Acreage  (thousands  of  acres)  in  heavy  figures;  production  (thousands  of  tons)  in  light  figures.] 


State. 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1916 


1917      19181     1919 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 
Tenne 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total 

Total,  excluding  Md. 
Va.,W.Va.,and  Ky. 


Ill 

166 

198 

248 

19 

26 

S7 

117 

4S0 

653 

23 

34 

297 

356 

83 

12° 

175 

242 

900 

810 

66 

81 

450 

675 

618 

587 


675 

844 


120 

172 

210 

284 

19 

25 

87 

122 

500 

645 

25 

44 

291 

393 

100 

142 

175 

262 

900 

945 

67 

84 

455 

637 

618 

711 

475 

565 

675 

810 


120 

168 

200 

230 

18 

23 

87 

117 

450 

428 

24 

31 

276 

199 

100 

150 

161 

169 

810 

648 

64 

69 

400 

400 

606 

606 

437 

2S0 

648 

428 


209 

261 
286 
352 
43 
54 
234 
316 
815 

1,002 
142 
234 
381 
575 
201 
297 
293 
381 
385 
481 
194 
223 
888 

1, 154 
387 
542 
741 
889 
745 

1,028 


210 

286 
320 
384 
47 
63 
250 
350 
775 
674 
160 
240 
390 
491 
220 
293 
320 
419 
450 
382 
210 
244 
900 
,089 
400 
464 
750 
952 
740 
925 


220 

•  288 
320 
336 
48 
65 
250 
338 
750 
712 
200 
380 
390 
448 
210 
304 
320 
368 
450 
508 
210 
242 
800 
960 
450 
788 
650 
468 
696 
640 


250 

362 
350 

560 
51 
61 
300 
345 
900 

1,260 
250 
438 
390 
468 
250 
350 
350 
648 
550 

1,265 
220 
286 
950 

1,396 
450 
765 
700 
945 
730 

1.095 


400 

440 
375 

469 

75 

94 

400 

460 

1,080 

1,512 

260 

442 

465 

688 

275 

385 

440 

572 

550 

935 

255 

332 

1,050 

1,449 

480 

576 

900 

1,215 

825 

1,270 


1,448 

1,158 
390 
573 
100 
110 
594 
612 
975 

1,268 
200 
320 
442 
552 
302 
438 
506 
572 
574 
918 
250 
270 

1,050 

1,260 
528 
528 
992 

1,151 
790 

1,003 


1,243 

1,007 

467 

607 

105 

120 

696 

863 

1,072 

1,394 

225 

292 

455 

614 

347 

416 

640 

768 

580 

696 

260 

286 

1,240 

1,674 

581 

581 

1,050 

1,418 

798 

1,037 


4,648 

5.  567 


4,717 

5,841 


4,401 

3,946 


5,944 


6,142 

7, 256 


5,964 

6, 845 


6,691 

10.  244 


10,839 


9,141 

10, 733 


9,759 

11,773 


2.730 

3.108 


Z.4 

3,428 


2,590 

2,611 


3.262 

4.  295 


3.487 

4,214 


3.478 

4, 577 


3,971 

6,476 


4.560 

6,154 


5.942 

6,759 


6.3S4 

7.310 


1.367 

1,367 

550 

770 

113 

141 

557 

613 

1.115 

1,561 

250 

450 

450 

630 

405 

648 

800 

1,040 

700 

1,540 

275 

358 

1,280 

1,792 

662 

1,258 

1,100 

1,650 

810 

1,215 


10.434 

15, 033 


6.959 

9, 977 


POTATOES. 

lAcreage  (thousands  of  acres)  in  heavy  figures;  production  (thousands  of  bushels)  in  light  figures.] 


State. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19181 

1919i 

17 

1,360 

33 

2,310 

5 

475 

10 

810 

40 

3,680 

16 

1,200 

35 

2,800 

9 

783 

25 

1,850 

27 

1,890 

9 

765 

30 

2,250 

60 

3,000 

60 

5,520 

39 

3,822 

18 
1,440 

31 

2,604 

6 

540 

10 
820 

41 
3,772 

20 
1,100 

36 

3,420 

9 

765 

26 
2,314 

26 
1,560 

10 
900 

30 
2,400 

60 
3,060 

67 
6,566 

41 
3,772 

15 

1,170 

20 
1,430 

10 
900 

12 
864 

52 
2,028 

22 
1,518 

39 

1,  755 

9 

747 

31 
1,488 

30 
540 

10 
700 

38 
1,558 

50 
2,850 

95 
4,275 

44 
1,980 

483 

23, 803 

253 

13,  765 

15 

1, 215 

25 
1, 750 

11 
1,023 

12 
936 

51 
5,151 

20 
1,460 

37 
4, 144 

10 
890 

30 
2,550 

29 
1.740 

10 
900 

38 
3,344 

52 
3,276 

95 
8,265 

47 
5,264 

482 
41,908 

252 

19, 084 

18 

1,512 
25 

1,800 
12 
912 
12 
972 
50 

2,450 
25 

1,  750 
43 

3,741 
12 
960 
30 

2,400 
32 

1,920 
10 
800 
38 

2,432 
45 

2,340 
105 

9,870 
48 

3,9.84 

505 

37, 843 

259 

17, 798 

18 

1,422 
25 

1,500 
13 

1,040 
13 
780 
50 

2,250 
24 

1,680 
44 

3,432 
12 
960 
33 

1,716 
32 

2,240 
11 
770 
35 

1,505 
44 

2,684 
112 

7;  280 
48 

2, 592 

sir 

31,  851 

260 

16,2!>7 

20 

1,600 
28 

2,520 
12 
960 
16 

1,040 
51 

6,426 
28 

1,428 
44 

4,268 
13 

1,170 
35 

3,150 
35 

2,975 
11 
880 
36 

3,168 
42 

2,  730 

140 

17,500 

50 

5, 850 

561 

55,665 

276 

21,621 

20 

1,800 
25 

1,625 
18 

1,332 
15 
900 
49 

4,116 
25 

1,625 
43 

4,085 
12 
780 
40 

3,800 
34 

1,802 
10 
750 
36 

2,952 
40 

2,000 

130 

16,900 

48 

4,224 

545 

18,691 

275 

19, 366 

41 

2,952 

46 
3,680 

25 
2,275 

19 
1,596 

70 
6, 720 

25 
1,600 

60 
6,000 

15 
1,170 

50 
4,500 

36 
2,484 

20 
1,920 

52 
4,888 

46 

2, 760 

175 

17,325 

55 
6,325 

735 

66, 195 

375 

29, 825 

60 

4, 800 

48 
2,400 

35 
3,500 

23 
1,610 

75 
5,625 

55 
4,345 

53 
4,240 

20 
1,600 

65 
6, 175 

50 
1,700 

28 
2,856 

50 
3,500 

60 

3,300 

135 

12,  6'H) 

55 
4,785 

812 

494 
35,  786 

44 

3  520 
41 

3,321 
24 

Georgia 

1,824 
23 

1,610 

72 

5,040 
25 

1,600 
55 

Mississippi 

5,170 

18 

1,530 
58 

Oklahoma 

4,930 
44 

3,520 
27 

Tennessee 

Texas 

2,295 
48 

3.  L20 
52 

3,796 
121 

West  Virginia 

11,495 
57 

5, 130 

Total 

415 

32,515 

241 

16, 693 

431 

35,033 

246 

17,503 

709 

Total,  excluding  Md., 
Ky.,Va.,andW.  Va. 

57.90! 

404 

31,066 

Estimate,  December,  1919,  Crop  Report. 
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Acreage  and  production  of  cotton  and  other  crops  in  the  South,  1909-1919 — Continued. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 
[Acreage  (thousands  of  acres)  in  heavy  figures;  production  ("thousands  of  bushels)  in  light  figures.] 


State. 


1909    I    1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


19181  I  19191 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland-. 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Total.... 


Total,  excluding  Ky., 
Md.,Va.,andW.Va. 


22 

22 

685 

2,156 

22 

22 

0X4 

2,376 

85 

85 

426 

7,055 

11 

11 

326 

935 

60 

60 

251 

5,580 

8 

8 

086 

880 

57 

57 

428 

5,358 

84 

84 

493 

8,820 

51,495 


520 

43, 597 


67 


350 
50 

4,550 

26 

2,210 

42 

2, 352 

39 

3,900 

2 

202 


64 

6,208 

20 

1,840 

21 

2,  268 

81 

6,561 

10 

960 

60 

5,400 

8 

920 

55 

4,675 

77 

6,622 

4 

300 

48 

4,032 

22 

1,870 

40 

2,840 

35 

3, 150 

2 

220 


62 

6,200 

18 

1,584 

21 

2,352 

81 

7,290 

9 

810 

56 

4,704 

8 

1,000 

52 

5,044 

75 

6,750 

4 

368 

48 

5,040 

20 

1,800 

36 

2,700 

33 

2,970 

2 

230 


70 

6,650 

20 

1,800 

21 

2,310 

83 

7,221 

9 

675 

60 

5,100 

8 

1,128 

55 

5,390 

80 

8,000 

6 

384 

50 

4,600 

20 

1,600 

50 

4,000 

33 

3,564 

2 

182 


5, 859 

18 
1,710 

19 
2, 280 

79 
6,715 

10 
1,050 

59 

5,133 

8 

1,000 

50 
4,500 

76 

6,840 

6 

612 

48 
4, 080 

25 
2,500 

52 
5,252 

31 

2,852 

2 

184 


80 
7,200 

30 
3,900 

23 
2,576 

95 
8,075 

10 
1,050 

65 

5,980 

8 

1,040 

75 
8, 250 

85 
8,925 

12 
1,380 

65 
6,825 

27 
2,835 

60 
5,880 

34 

3,740 

2 

220 


85 

6,290 

35 

3, 185 
25 

2,500 

94 
7,520 

10 
900 

64 

5,760 

9 

1,134 

.77 
6,314 

87 
9,309 

13 

962 

66 
5,676 

27 
2,700 

80 
7,120 

39 

5,070 

2 

280 


,      150 

13,500 

40 
4,400 

35 

3,325 

125 

11,625 

12 
1,140 

62 
4,898 

10 
1,180 

85 
5,525 

90 
8, 550 

15 
1,350 

80 
7,600 

30 
2, 850 

84 
6,552 

34 

3,536 

2 

280 


580 

52,419 


547 
47,866 


48,  842 


52,604 


546 

50,567 


67, 876 


713 

64, 720 


520 

46,502 


492 

42,616 


473 

43,832 


515 

47.055 


495 

45,481 


653 

61,826   57,336 


148 

14,208 

38 
3,420 

36 

3,960 

130 

11,960 

15 
1,425 

65 
4,875 

11 
1,430 

89 
8,455 

95 
10, 450 

20 
1,300 

80 
7,600 

35 
3,430 

87 
5,046 

32 

3,840 

2 

212 


854 

76,311    81,611 


796 

f0, 175 


823 
'4, 704 


RICE. 


State.   ♦ 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

•1915 

1916 

1917 

19181 

19191 

1 

35 

28 

1,120 

1 

25 

4 

100 

375 

12,  675 

30 

1 

25 
60 

2,400 

6 

72 
2,792 

9 
91 

3, 405 

4 
105 

3,769 

6 
93 

3,685 

8 
100 

4,840 

8 
125 

6,312 
1 
18 
1 

16 

443 

20,392 

2 

53 

11 
152 

6,232 
1 
21 
1 

27 

500 

15, 500 

2 

63 

15 
170 

6,443 
1 
29 
1 
31 
580 
16, 704 
3 
69 

16 
158 

6,162 
2 

19 

4 

88 

371 

12,769 
3 
84 
1 

27 

17 

357 

265 

8, 738 

18 
1 

39 
371 

11,  693 
2 

76 

15 
1 

27 
353 

11,812 
2 

77 

10 

10 
1 
31 
836 
10, 802 
1 
30 

12 
1 

20 
401 

13,714 
1 
45 

42 
1 

16 
405 

11,760 
1 
42 

29 
560 

19,712 
3 

North  Carolina 

96 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

13 
19 

476 
291 

9,894 

13 
10 

117 
238 

8,174 

10 

8 

200 

266 

9,429 

7 

5 

147 

303 

9,696 

819 

25,451 

4 

7 

179 

240 

8,102 

4 
3 

90 
260 

7, 930 

766 

26,663 

6 

3 

49 

235 

10, 575 

810 

37,429 

8 

3 

75 

238 

7.140 

10 

4 

104 

245 

7, 840 

10 

3 

90 

218 

6,998 

Total 

720 

24,368 

722 
24, 507 

694 

22,928 

721 

24,984 

678 
22,849 

897 

29,077 

1.004 

31,245 

945 

33,155 

i  Estimate,  December,  1919,  Crop  Report 
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Acreage  and  production  of  cotton  and  other  crops  in  the  South,  1909-1919— Continued. 

PEANUTS. 
[Acreage  (thousands  of  acres)  in  heavy  figures;  production  (thousands  of  bushels)  in  light  figures.] 


State. 

1909 

1916 

1917 

19181 

19191 

101 

1,547 

10 

169 

126 

2,315 

160 

2,570 

300 

9,000 
23 
920 
10 
300 
40 
1,240 

540 

13,932 

18 

630 

58 

2,030 

255 

9,435 

543 

12,489 

21 

546 

153 

5,202 

314 

8,792 

380 

6,S40 
19 

665 
126 

3,402 
202 

Kentucky 

5,050 

25 

412 

4 
120 

4 

108 

:{ 

93 

Mississippi 

14 

285 

195 

5,981 

2 

32 

8 

155 

19 

547 

64 

1,075 

145 

4,284 

3 

75 

205 

6,970 

11 

385 

10 

450 

16 

608 

275 

9,075 

150 

5,400 

6 

204 

163 

7,172 

17 

544 

16 

720 

15 

450 

600 

12,000 

150 

5,250 

5 

160 
145 

5,800 
20 
440 
14 

630 
18 

684 

488 
5,368 

140 
5,775 

4 

North  Carolina 

128 
116 

4,756 
16 

South  Carolina 

512 
13 

Tennessee 

585 
11 

Texas 

385 

222 

Virginia.. . 

5,550 
139 

West  Virginia 

5,282 

Total 

869 

19,399 

1,043 

34,423 

1,842 ' 

52, 487 

1,865 

45,994 

1,251 

33,248 

KAFIRS  (GRAIN   SORGHUMS,   MILO   MAIZE,  FETERITA). 


State. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19181 

19191 

Texas ^ 

Oklahoma 

1,250 

40,000 
1,238 

30, 950 

1,200 

26,400 
1,114 

7,798 

1,284 

14,766 
1,400  . 

22,400 

1,605 

24,075 
1,800 

18, 000 

1,798 

59,334 
1,440 

33,120 

Total 

2,488 
70, 950 

2,314 

34, 198 

2,684 

37, 166 

3,405 

42,075 

3,238 

92,454 

2  Estimate,  December,  1919,  Crop  Report. 

VELVET   BEANS.' 
[Acreage  •'  (thousands  of  acres),  in  heavy  figures;  production  3  (thousands  of  bushels),  in  light  figures.] 


State. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Alabama 

1,100 

1,800 

8,140 

25 

1,839 

Arkansas 

4 

37 

Florida 

500 
2,250 
1,300 
3,224 

705 
1,760 

108 
75 

188 

350 

550 

Georgia. 

370 

630 

302 

20 

84 

45 

1,378 

Mississippi 

750 

North  Carolina 

104 

South  Carolina. . .   . 

160 

Total 

1,860 

695 

4,  626 

15,799 

4,818 

'  Figures  for  1919  not  yet  available. 

2  Number  of  acres  on  which  grown. 

3  Of  the  area  planted  in  1917,  only  1,946,000  acres  were  harvested  for  i/rnin  and  the  production  inures 
apply  to  the  acreage  harvested  for  grain. 
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